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end would not be happy, and I have had such
sweet moments 1 The joy of finding you again
would make up for a century of suffering. What
am I, after all, but a kept woman, whom you
honoured more than she deserved? " And with a
tranquil voice and manner she began to ask for
news of Sir Harry, and if he was fond of his little
siSter.

I spoke to her of her own health.

" I am not well," she said, " and I do not think
that I shall ever recover, but I realize that it will
take a long time for a good constitution to be
entirely destroyed by sorrow."

We spoke a little of the future. Ought she not
to try to go to Norfolk, where duty alone, without
any attraction, any inclination, any hope of
happiness, would take her? Should she ask Lord

L------'s uncle to conduct her to spend the winter

in France? If she and I both passed the winter in
London could we see each other, or could we bear
not to see each other?

At the end of the play we went out without
having come to any agreement, without knowing
where we were going, without thinking either of
separating, of meeting again, or of remaining
together. The sight of James raised me from this
State of complete oblivion

"Ah, Jamesl"Icried.

" Ah, sir, is it you? By what chance, what
good fortune . . .? Wait! I will call a coach
instead of this chair."
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